weak, naturally, but overjoyed at the slim silhouette the
mirror now presented.

I left the nursing home with Pamela and returned to the
flat, and tried for several weeks to carry on. I did my
housework, bathed, fed, and walked the baby until mid-day.
Then Mother would come over and take care of the baby
while I went to work. After a while it became obvious that
we could not continue in this way. So we gave up the flat
and went to live with Mother and Dad. Her dining-room
on the ground floor was turned into a bedroom for us and
we put the baby back in the nursing home where she could
have expert and regular care. I went on with my work and
my mind was easier about the baby, as was Frank's, for he
adored Pamela.

On my free days I would go to the nursing home to visit
Pamela. The matron didn't encourage visitors. The home
was understaffed, owing to the war, and the nurses were
overworked. That was the year of the influenza epidemic,
and visitors in hospitals and nursing homes, who might carry
the infection to patients, were not encouraged. Either
Mother or I called around at the nursing home to inquire
about the baby every few days. Between those times we
satisfied our curiosity by means of telephone calls.

I have always had a strong streak of independence and this,
combined with my passionate love for the theatre, influenced
me in making a drastic decision. I would dedicate myself
to the theatre and my child. I would ask no favour of
anyone and make no claim upon my husband. And so the
break came. We met at Lyons Corner House in Piccadilly,
where we used to meet when planning our marriage. We
already been separated for several weeks in the meantime
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